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moral task, which the British Civil and Army Officer, under
a heavy sense of stern duty, had to discharge in India, the task
itself became ever better paid and the Indian Civil Service
by far the costliest in the world, even taken absolutely, whilst,
if the remuneration of these officials is taken in relation to the
abject poverty of the average Indian taxpayer, the lack of
proportion can only be called outrageous. "The excessive
costliness of the civil and military establishments of India are
notorious," says Blunt,1 and he adds: "According to Indian
reasoning, the vice of Indian finance lies in the fact that in
India the Finance Minister looks principally to the interests,
not of India, but of England. Two English interests have to
be served first: the Anglo-Indian Administration and English
trade/* A great civilian, Sir Henry J, S. Cotton, who has so
worthily maintained the old school of British officialdom in
India, wrote in 1885-: "There is no great harm in saying,
that the land belongs to the State, when the State is only
another name for the people, but it is very different, when
the State is represented by a small minority of foreigners who
disburse nearly one-third of the revenues received from the
land on the remuneration of their own servants, and who have
no stake hi the fortunes of the country/* Blunts during his
visit which brought him into such exceptionally close contact
with real Indian public opinion, attributes similarly the
agricultural distress which he witnessed on all sides, to the
fact that the ray at (tenantry) is "the rack-rented tenant of
an absentee State-landlord, who does practically nothing for
the land, but squanders the whole land rent of the country,
which it has absorbed to itself, on other things." Sir William
Hunter in 1883 acknowledged that "the Government assess-
ment does not leave enough food to the cultivator to support
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